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*  *    *  "GERMANY  WILL  WIN,  IS  WINNING  NOW,  BY 
BOTH  MIGHT  AND  RIGHT."  *     *     * 

"FRANCE  IS  A  CORRUPT  AND  IMMORAL  NATION 

*  *    *  BELGIUM  IS  NOT  MUCH  BETTER."    *    *    * 

"ENGLAND     DOES     NOT    WANT     ANY     OF 
GERMANY'S  GAME."  *    *    * 

{From  the  predictions  of  Max  Annenberg,  Circulation 

Manager  of  The  Tribune,  published  in  The 

Tribune  on  August  15th,  1914.) 


*    *  "WE  REGARD  MR.  WILSON  AS  A  DISASTER."  *    * 
{Front  an  editorial  of  November  5th,  1916.) 


*  *  *  "THE  RED  CROSS  SOCIETY  STANDS  AMONG 
US  AS  AN  ORGANIZATION  WHOSE  SUCCESS  IN  COL 
LECTING  MONEY  IS  ONLY  EQUALED  BY  ITS  TE- 
NACITY IN  HOLDING  IT."  *     *     * 

(From  an  editorial — "The  Red  Cross  Octopus" — 
September  7th,  1916.) 
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Walter  Clinton  Jackson  Library 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Special  Collections  &  Rare  Books 


World  War  I  Pamphlet  Collection 


To  the  Thinking  People  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
loiva,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  : 

This  brief  compilation  of  various  editorials 
(also  one  news  item  of  August  15,  1914) 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  submitted  for 
your  careful  consideration. 

We  believe  you  should  recall  and  realize,  at 
this  time,  the  policy  and  attitude  of  this  same 
Chicago  Tribune,  in  the  opening  years  of  this 
greatest  of  all  v^^ars,  tow^ards  our  Allies  and  our 
President,  and  the  Tribune's  efforts  to  prevent 
our  nation  from  taking  an  active  part  in  mak- 
ing the  world  "safe  for  democracy." 

Little  comment  is  attempted;  none,  w^e 
think,  is  really  necessary. 

Your  attention  is  particularly  challenged, 
however,  to  the  editorial  of  April  4,  1916, 
entitled  "Realpolitik  for  America"  (page  4 
herein)  in  which  the  Tribune  recognizes  that 
Germany  would  w^elcome  vv^ar  betvvreen  the 
United  States  and  Mexico — and  then,  to  the 
editorial  of  April  21,  1916,  entitled  "Bitter 
Fruit"  (page  5  herein)  in  which  the  Tribune 
deliberately  advocates  wrar  w^ith  Mexico. 

Respectfully, 

THE  COMPILERS. 


Note:  Our  next  number  wall  contain  other 
editorials,  various  new^s  items,  special 
articles  by  James  O'Donnell  Bennett 
and  others  and  cartoons  by  McCut- 
cheon. 


Choice  Editorial  Morsels  From  the  Tribune 


"The  Red  Cross  Society  stands  among  us 
as  an  organization  whose  success  in  collect- 
ing money  is  only  equalled  by  its  tenacity  in 
holding  it."  (From  "The  Red  Cross  Octo- 
pus," September  7,  1916.) 


"Mr.  Wilson  has  done  more  than  any  other 
man  to  mislead  the  nation  in  its  judgment 
about  the  most  important  issues.  He  is  in- 
tellectually unreUable,  almost  to  perversity." 
(October  29, 1916.) 


"Because  the  American  Congress  is  com- 
posed of  renegades  and  men  who  do  their 
country  harm." 
(March  15,  1916.) 


"We  are  confident  that  when  the  charges 
against  Von  Papen  are  sifted  they  will  be 
found  to  be  another  batch  of  'British  lies.'  " 

(January  17,  1916.) 


"Von  Bernstorff  has  not  only  served  Ger- 
many well  but  he  has  been  of  great  value  to 
the  United  States." 
(February  23,  1916.) 


"Perhaps  Reims  Cathedral  was  so  situated 
that  it  lay  in  the  direct  hne  of  artillery  fire. 
This  ought  to  be  clearly  shown  in  justice  to 
the  Germans  and  we  hope  soon  will  be 
shown." 
(September  22,  1914.) 


"The  idea  that  the  soldiers  of  the  English 
army  are  dying  for  the  personal  possessions 
of  the  gentleman  of  German  extraction, 
called  by  courtesy  'The  King  of  England' 
makes  a  joke  of  tragedy." 
(September  3,  1914.) 


"If  all  Mexico  got  behind  Villa,  Germany 
would  have  Uked  it  better,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  it  might  help  Germany." 
(April  4,  1916.) 


"We  have  read  the  German  note  only  once, 
but  it  seems  to  make  one  point  clear: 

The  Sussex  was  sunk  by  a  British  tor- 
pedo." 

(May  6,  1916.) 


"However,  though  Fate  offers  us  a  golden 
apple  in  Mexico  and  bitter  fruit  in  Flanders, 
Mr.  Wilson,  being  for  'humanity'  rather  than 
for  America,  wishes  us  to  taste  the  bitter 
one,  he  probably  will  have  his  wish." 
(April  21,  1916.) 


"The  Rockefeller  foundation  could  run 
Mexico  with  benevolence  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
foundation  run  the  government '  while  the 
company  ran  the  resources  of  the  country." 
(April  30,  1916.) 


"Except  the  most  fanatical  partisans  of 
the  Entente  alUes,  no  one  expects  Americans 
of  German  blood  and  tradition  to  volunteer 
for  active  operations  in  Europe  against  the 
central  armies." 
(March  26,  1917.) 


"If  conquest  or  annihilation  be  the  alter- 
native Germany  might  as  well  outrage  the 
world  if  that  be  needed  for  success.  The 
Submarine  warfare  might  as  weU  be  directed 
against  the  enemies  of  Germany  without 
compunction." 
(December  22,  1916.) 


"It  would  be  infamous  if  Americans  were 
allowed  to  form  the  opinion  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  become  Apaches." 
(September  18,  1914.) 


"We  cannot  concede  anything  to  the  mo- 
tives which  govern  the  British.  Such  mo- 
tives cannot  be  a  factor  in  our  action. 

British  sea  power  is  being  used  with  little 
restraint,  just  as  poUcy  or  necessity  directs 
it." 
(January  11,  1916.) 


Before  we  were  in  the  war  the  Boche 
leathers  did  their  country  a  considerable 
damage.  They  helped  to  create  division  in 
a  nation  which  was  trying  to  keep  itself 
united.  They  set  one  class  against  another 
class.     *     *     * 

The  time  has  come  for  Boche  haters  to 
take  off   evening  clothes   and  put  on  uni- 
forms. 
(April  10,  1917.) 


VICTORY  FOR  THE  KAISER  PREDICTED 


GERMANY  TO  WIN 

ANNENBERG  SAYS, 


Tribune    Circulation    Chief 

Predicts  Kaiser  Will 

Triumph  in  Week. 


By  MAX  ANNENBERG. 

(Circulation  Manager  of  The  Tribune,  who 

yesterday  returned  from  Europe.) 

GERMANY  WILL  WIN. 

No  other  outcome  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean  struggle    is   possible,    in   view   of    the 
facts — facts  that  the  censorship  with- 
holds from  the  world. 

Germany   will    icin,   is   winning    now,    by 
both  might  and  right. 

I  just  arrived  home  from  a  sojourn 
abroad,    spent    in    the    war    torn    countries 
through  that  tense  period  of  prelimina- 
ries  and   mobilizations.     I   studied   the   sit- 
uation there  at  first  hand,  and  I  have  re- 
turned to  Chicago  with  a  view  of  the 
situation    that    no    anti-German    censorship 
v/ould  pass.    My  observations  covered 
the  centers  of  activity  in  England, 
France,    Germany,    Holland,    and    Belgium. 
I  was  in  Paris  July  16,  and   I  sailed  from 
England    Aug.    5.      In    that    time    the    war 
clouds  gathered  and  the  storm  broke. 

WEEK  FROM  SUNDAY. 

Here   and    now   I   forecast    that    a    week 
■from  Sunday  will  find  France  and  Bel- 
gium, conquered  by  Germany,  England 
suing  for  peace,  and  Russia  not  even  in 
the  fight. 

A  few  hours  at  home  and  my  observa- 
tions  across  the   country   from   New   York 
convince  me  that  our  public  has  not  been 
allowed  to  learn  how  the  war  started, 
why  it  started,  and  what  it  is  about. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  plot  which  cost 
the  life  of  the  heir  of  Emperior  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria  was  a  Servian  plot;  that 
the  assassination  was  a  crime  committed 
by  a  nation.  Even  the  bombs  used  were 
traced  to  Servian  arsenals.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  Servia  protested  against 
Austrian  investigation.  That  could  have 
meant  only  exposure  to  the  world  of  the 
Servian  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  Aus- 
trian royal  house. 

RUSSIA  URGED  SERVIA. 
There  is  no  room  for  question  that  Rus- 


sia, in  support  of  the  pan-Slavic  move- 
ment,   urged   Servia   on   in   her   attitude   of 
defiance  of  Austria. 

Every  one  in  Europe  knew  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  situation;  the  interrelation 
of  alliances,  pacts,  and  intrigues. 

When   Russia  began  the   mobilization  of 
troops  in  a  position    to    menace    the    Ger- 
man frontier  there  was  only  one  thing 
left  for  Kaiser  Wilhelm  to  do.    He  de- 
manded explanations  from  St.  Peters- 
burg— and  he  got  nothing. 

Germany  teas  forced  to  moMlize  for 
self-protection. 

A  few  hours  were  enough  to  show  that 
Germany  would  have  to  fight,  and  the 
kaiser,  like  every  other  good  fighter, 
struck  the  first  blow,  and  struck  it  quick- 
ly.   Every  good  American  appreciates 
the  advantage  of  getting  in  "the  first 
wallop." 

GERMANY  PEACEFUL  NATION. 

It  must  not  be  believed,  all  opinions  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  Ger- 
many is  anything  but  a  peaceful  nation, 
or  that  Germany  and  the  kaiser  wanted 
anything  but  peace. 

There  was  no  other  way  out. 

Let   there   be   no    mistake,    either,    about 
the  attitude  of  the  German  people  and 
the  Germany  army.    The  kaiser  is  the  most 
beloved  by  his  subjects  of  European 
rulers.     There  is  no  more  stanch  and  loyal 
soldier  in  the  world  than  the  German 
soldier. 

Gennany  has  been  prepared  for  this 
war  for  more  than  forty  years.     Germany 
has  an   army  that  stands   beyond   compari- 
son   with    any   other   force    in    Europe.      It 
has   loyalty,   ammunition,   guns   and  brains. 

Inside  of  a  teeeJc  the  Germans  tciU 
march   through   Belgium   and  France   as   a 
giant   would   stride    through    a    kindergar- 
ten.     Germany    has   nothing    to    fear   from 
England. 

England    can    aid    the    continental    allies 
only  by  sending  its  territorials  into 
France  and  Belgium.    The  English  army 
is  not  the  equal  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,    and    we    have    a    poor    army.      The 
territorials  constitute  no  army  at  all. 
They  are  far  inferior  to  the  American 
militia.     Chicago's  First  regiment,  I.  N. 
G.,    is    much    better    than    the    best    of    the 
territorials. 


SAW  ALL  SOLDIERS. 

I  saw  the  soldiers  of  the  fighting 
powers;  I  talked  with  them  and  with  their 
officers;  I  watched  them  as  they  drilled, 
on  duty,  and  at  ease,  strolling  the  streets. 
I  know  that  Germany  has  nothing  to  fear 
on  the  land. 

It  is  true  that  England  has  a  big  navy — 
but  nobody  knows  what  it  can  do.    It 
never  has  been  in  an  engagement. 

Besides,  Germany  does  not  have  to  fight 
England  on  the  sea. 

France  is  a  corrupt  and  iminoral  nation. 
A  few  years  imore,  and  France  would  have 
extinguished  itself.  Belgium  is  not  much 
better.  But  Germany  is  in  the  full  bloom 
of  health  and  power. 

LITTLE  DELAY  AT  FRONTIER. 

Germany  may  have,  and  is  having,  a 
little  trouble  on  the  frontier,  but  its  army 
Is  on  the  v;ay. 

"On  to  Paris!"   is  the  battle   cry.     They 
went  to  Paris  before,  and  tJiey  can  go 
there  noio. 

And  as  for  Russia,  it  is  hardly  v/orthy 
of  consideration  in  the  war  game.  .Rus- 
sia is  a  disloyal,  disorganized  nation.  Its 
armament  is  nothing. 

WAR  AID  TO  ENGLAND. 

The  situation  in  England  is  somewhat 
like  that  in  Russia.  The  war  Vv^as  a  "ten 
strike"  for  the  British  government  as  a 
temporary  solution,  at  least,  of  the  Irish 
trouble. 


The  people  of  London  do  not  want  war. 
I    was    in    Trafalgar    square    the    night    of 
Sunday,    Aug.    2,   when   50,000   people   gath- 
ered there  under  baacers  bearing  the 
legend  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill." 

It  is  not  a  war  of  the  people.     The  poor 
are  starving  in  the  streets  of  London 
now.     Every   workingman    is    against    the 
war. 

When  Germany  has  whipped  and  sub- 
dued France  and  Belgium,  England  will 
as/c  for  peace.  England  does  not  want 
any  of  Oermany's  game. 

CENSORSHIP  A  SURPRISE. 

The  working  of  the  censorship   is   aston- 
ishingly   successful.      I    got   my    first   story 
from  London  through  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter before   the  censor   took  charge   in   the 
cable   office.     The   next    story    that    I    Sled, 
setting  forth  the  plain,  simple  facts  as  I 
saw  them  right  in  the  streets  of  London, 
was  torn  up  and  tossed  into  the  waste 
.paper  basket  without  comment  by  the 
censor.    No  correspondsnt  in  London  is 
allowed  to  send  the  truth. 

In    London    the    papers    are    filled    with 
tales  of   German  defeat,   never  a   word  oZ 
German  victory.    Tet  we  know  there 
have  been  German  victories. 

If    one    believed    the    London    papers    he 
would  be  convinced  that  the  German 
army  had  been  annihilated.    They  dare 
not  print  anything  else — and  it  is  a  crime 
against  common  sense.     There  will  be  an 
awful  awakening  one  of  these  days. 

(Nev7s  Item,  August  15th,  1914.) 


THE  GERMAN  MACHINE. 
By  EDWARD  GOLDBECK. 

*      *      *     But  the  German  resents  the 
implication  that  the  army  of  the  kaiser  should  he  consid- 
ered nothi7ig  but  an  immense  and  elaborate  engine,  because 
an  engine  has  no  soul  and  it  seems  to  him  just  the  mar- 
velous qiMlity  of  the  German  army  that  all  its  members 
are  human  beings  with  thousand-fold  individual  differentia- 
tion, full  of  enthusiasm,  striving  after  spiritual  aims, 
inflamed  by  ideals  of  their  own,  and  in  spite  of  all  this 
individualism  one  great  and  indivisible  unit.     *     *     * 
(March  12,  1915.) 


NOTE:    All  use  of  italics  in  this  compilation  is  by  the  compilers. 

PRINTER'S  NOTE. 

Quotation  Marks  are  Omitted,  All  Matter  (Except 
Headings  at  Top  of  Page)  Being  Taken  Verbatim  From 
the  Original  Files  of  the  Tribune. 


Knowing  That  Germany  Desired  United  States 
Involved  In  War  With  Mexico 


(Editorial,  April  4,  1916.) 


REALPOLITIK  FOR  AMERICA. 

The  Leipsig  Neueste  Nachrichten  says  that  Ger- 
mans would  6e  ridiculous  if  they  concealed  the  fact 
that  they  are  glad  President  Wilson  "has  his  war." 
If  all  Mexico  got  behind  Villa,  Germany  would 
like  it  better,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it  might 
.  help  Germany. 

"We  are  unenvious  enougli  to  hope,"  says  the 
German  journal,  "that  Dr.  Wilson  may,  as  aug- 
menter  of  his  empire,  make  a  triumphant  entry 
into  Mexico  with  Villa's  scalp  hanging  from  his 
belt.  We  hope  the  ambition  of  the  warlike  presi- 
dent may  be  gratified  by  the  acquisition  of  even 
the  whole  of  Mexico  and  other  territory  up  to  the 
Panama  canal,  for  while  digesting  this  hard  nut 
Jonathan  must  cease  to  be  John  Bull's  willing 
servant." 

If  the  United  States  had  to  devote  all  its  ener- 
gies to  an  enterprise  such  as  the  subjugation  of 
Mexico  there  would  be  less  American  ammtitiition 
going  abroad.  If  the  United  States  could  be  in- 
volved in  some  danger  in  which  national  need  would 
require  the  full  of  economic  resources,  Germany 
would  benefit  therefrom,  even  as  her  enemies  would 
suffer. 

Therefore  Germany,  quite  properly  thinking  first 
of  Germany,  would  be  glad  to  see  the  United  States 
so  involved.  So  would  any  power  if  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  United  States  increased  its  strength 
and  decreased  the  strength  of  its  enemies. 

This   philosophy   is   not  peculiar  to   Germany.     It 
is  the  common  possession  of  all  powers.    They  think 
of  themselves  first.     They  must  think  of  them- 
selves  first.     Other  nations   than   Germany   are   not 
devoting   their   best  thought   to   the   preservation  of 
Germany.    That  is  for  the  Germans  to  do.     So 
with  France  and  Great  Britain  and  Russia  and 
Japan.    They  think  for  themselves  and  act  for 
themselves.     No  one  else   will   do   it  for  them,   and 
they   think   that   their   existence   is   of   some    impor- 
tance in  the  world.     They  know  it  is  all  important 
to  them. 

This  is  real  politics,  not  shadowy.    It  is  not 
governed    by    international    sentiments,    but    by    na- 
tional opportunity  and  exigency.    In  a  world  of 


competition  which  eliminates  the  weakling,  the 
strong  nations  think  first  of  themselves  and  always 
of  themselves.    It  is  the  rule  of  life. 

Americans   try   to   except   and    exempt   themselves, 
from  this  necessary  process  when  they  consider 
international  problems.     They  do  not  try  to  operate 
their  domestic  government  in  this  fashion,  but  they 
try  to  hold  their  place  in  the  world's  affairs  by 
applying  some  sentimental  test  to  their  acts. 

European  principles  may  offend  our  sense  of  moral 
right,  but  they  are  governing  principles  because  they 
are  necessary  principles,  and  if  we  do  not  adapt 
ourselves  to  them  we  may  find  that,  in  spite  of  our 
present  native  power,  we  have  nothing  remaining: 
except  a  record  of  devotion  to  altruistic  impulses. 

The  question  which  in  these  dangerous  times 
ought  to  he  foremost  in  the  American  mind  is  not 
what  a  policy  may  do  for  the  Armenians,  but  what 
does  it  do  for  Americans;  not  how  we  can  save 
China,  but  how  we  can  strengthen  the  United 
States;    not   how   we   may   protest   against   injustice 
done   the  Coreans,  but  how  we  may  make  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  more  secure. 

In  our  sentimentalism  we  neglect  first  consid- 
erations for  secondary  considerations,  and  the 
neglect  might  be  fatal  to   both.     Our   influence  can 
be   important  only  as  the  nation   is  important,  and 
a  nation   does  not  remain   important  when  its   citi- 
zens are  thinking  of  everything  except  its  own 
direct  and  pressing  interests. 

Every  American  believes  that  the  United  States 
exists  as  an  institution  of  human  liberty,  that  it 
serves  a  purpose  in  the  affairs  of  men.  If  it  does 
so  exist,  it  is  of  first  importance  that  it  continue 
to  do  so  In  the  fullness  of  power,  and  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  do  so,  it  will  demand  the  first  thoughts 
of  its  citizens. 

Naturally  Germany  wishes  this  nation  loould  get 
in  some  trouble  which  would  fully  occupy  it.  Ger- 
many is  the  most  important  thing  in  a  German's 
conception.  Anything  that  helps  Germany  is  a  good 
thing. 

In  a  world  so  ordered,  and  we  cannot  change  it, 
the  only  defense  is  for  Americans  to  think  first,  yes,.. 
exclusively,  of  the  United  States. 
(Editorial,  April  4,  1915.) 


The  Tribune  Deliberately  Advocated  War  With  Mexico 


(Editorial,  April  21,  1916.) 

BITTER  FRUIT. 

We  suppose  that  many  of  our  readers  believe  that 
we  are  continually  nagging  at  President  Wilson, 
finding  fault  with  whatever  he  does,  making  fun  of 
his  lofty  purposes  and  deep  visions,  pursuing  him 
with  the  methods  always  employed  by  political  outs 
against  political  ins  for  reasons  of  partisan  politics. 

It  is  true  that  not  since  Buchanan  has  there  been 
a  president  from  whom  THE  TRIBUNE  differed  as 
fundamentally  and  implacably  as  it  differs  from  Mr. 
Wilson. 

This  difference  of  thought,  temperament,  ideals, 
sense  of  duty,  and  sacrifice  goes  down  clear  to  the 
bottom  of  our  consciousness  and  of  his.  His  mind 
is  essentially  and  preeminently  (more  so  than  that 
of  any  conspicuous  politician  we  have  ever  had) 
"What  the  philosophers  call  deductive.  First  he  ac- 
cepts a  theory  as  to  his  and  his  country's  rights, 
duties,  responsibilities,  etc.,  and  then  to  that  theory 
he  endeavors  to  make  the  facts  conform.  We  be- 
lieve, on  the  contrary,  that  all  statesmen  worthy 
the  name  must  be  inductive  minded.  That  is,  they 
must  first  analyze  existing  political  situations,  in- 
ternal and  international,  and  then  make  their  theo- 
ries conform  to  those  facts  and  tendencies,  not  try 
to  make  the  facts  conform  to  their  theories. 

Again,  on  account  of  his  training  as  a  school- 
master, Mr.  Wilson  has  a  scholastic,  legalistic  mind. 
He  attaches  what  seems  to  us  to  be  a  dispropor- 
tionate value  to  words.  He  saw  the  vast  power  of 
president  of  this  country  transferred  to  himself  be- 
cause of  Mr.  Bryan's  dialectical  skill  at  the  Balti- 
more convention.  Bryan  knew  just  the  right  second 
to  move  the  previous  question  or  to  adjourn  or  to 
ask  for  a  poll  of  the  delegation.  By  such  skill  in 
political  expression  Mr.  Wilson,  with  practically  no 
experience  in  political  action,  suddenly  saw  himself 
nominated  for  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  powerful 
political  positions  on  earth.  Naturally  this  con- 
firmed his  predisposition  that  words  speak  louder 
than  actions. 

Crises  were  thrust  upon  him.  First  (and  still)  as 
to  Mexico.  Next  as  to  the  great  war.  He  tried  to 
meet  each  with  excellent  rhetoric — and  in  our  sin- 
cere conviction,  he  has  failed  in  each  more  hope- 
lessly than  any  president  since  Buchanan.  For  he 
set  words  first.  Though  we  have  been  circling  around 
and  around  war  for  the  last  two  years  like  a  brig 
on  the  circumference  of  a  huge  whirlpool,  through 
the  infiuence  of  Mr.  Wilson  not  one  man  or  one  ship 
or  one  gun  has  yet  been  added  to  our  forces.  Rela- 
tively to  all  other  powers  we  have,  during  the  two 
years  in  which  he  has  been  training  his  verbal  ar- 
tillery on  other  nations  and  factions,  slipped  back 
into  greater  military  weakness.  For  other  nations 
have  been  vastly  increasing  their  armaments.  We 
have  not. 

But  the  most  utter  difference  we  have  with  our 
president  is  this:     THE  TRIBUNE  is  pro- American. 


Mr.  Wilson,  according  to  his  own  repeated  state- 
ments, is  not.  He  says  and  repeats  that  he  is  as 
much  pro-Humanity  as  pro-American.  Indeed,  that 
he  is  more  so.  For  he  says  and  has  repeated  that 
he  would  fight  for  the  interests  of  Humanity  but 
would  withdraw  from  the  fight  when  the  interests 
narrowed  down  to  those  of  the  United  States 
alone. 

It  is  incredihlet  Having  earnestly  campaigned  for 
the  position  of  president  of  the  United  States  (not 
of  Humanity),  and  having  teen  elected  hy  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  not  by  Hwrnanity,  and  being 
paid  $75,000  a  year  and  traveling  expenses  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  not  of  Humanity,  he 
noio  states  that  lie  feels  as  high  a  sense  of  duty 
tOivard  Humanity  as  to  the  United  States. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  who  think  his 
position  in  this  regard  is  splendid,  noble  minded,  etc., 
but  to  us  it  is  incredible.  As  if  the  guardianship  of 
one  hundred  million  unarmed  people  in  a  world  of 
war  were  not  enough  to  concentrate  the  undivided 
devotion  of  one  middle  ;iged  man  but  that  he  must 
fuss  equally  about  the  rest  of  humanity. 

Fate  holds  a  ripe  cpple  to  oiir  lips  in  Mexico  and 
bitter  fruit  in  Flanders.  Yet  our  president  persist- 
ently turns  from  the  golden  fruit  and  as  persistently 
seems  determined  finally  to  make  us  eat  of  the  bitter 
one — Huma  lity!  What  crimes  may  soon  be  com- 
mitted in  thy  name. 

For  the  foregoing  paragraph  we  may  be  accused 
of  a  crass  and  base  materialism.  But,  critics,  con- 
sider this — Mexico  is  the  farm  adjoining  ours.  Its 
trees  are  infested  with  scale;  its  grains  with  smut 
and  rust;  its  hogs  with  cholera;  its  cows  with  foot 
and  mouth  disease;  its  horses  with  glanders;  its 
fences  with  decay;  its  wells  with  typhoid;  its  people 
with  smallpox.  And  in  the  name  of  freedom  we 
refuse  to  allow  our  sanitary  officers  on  the  premises 
and  thus  far  we  have  kept  all  others  off.  (After  the 
present  war  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  them  off  no 
longer,  if  our  own  have  not  meanwhile  gone  in  and 
cleared  up.) 

We  do  not  advocate  "grabbing"  Mexico.  But  we 
do  not  see  how  even  a  guardian  of  Humanity  can 
think  he  is  accomplishing  anything  for  Humanity 
by  allowing  the  present  chaos  and  misery  to  con- 
tinue until  England  or  Germany  or  Japan  rights  it. 

Is  it  morally  reprehensible  to  permit  these  Mex- 
ican peons,  the  85  percent  whom  Mr.  Wilson  so 
greatly  loves,  to  go  back  to  farming  aad  quit  shoot- 
ing each  other?  And  is  it  wrong  to  compel  those 
who  prefer  to  keep  shooting  to  change  their  minds 
very  rapidly  or  die? 

A  sect  of  nonresistants  would  say  "Yes" — that 
the  use  of  force  even  against  the  most  violent  and 
hateful  foe  is  always  wrong. 

But  Mr.  Wilson  Is  not  one  of  them.  He  does 
not  wish  to  use  force  against  Mexico,  to  be  sure,  and 
the  force  he  has  used  has  been  so  handicapped  by 
his  negotiations  with  Carranza  as  to  the  use  of  rail- 
roads that   it  has  had  to  do  three   times  the  Tfork 


to   accomplish   one-tliird.   the    rest  t   possible   for   a 
force  of  its  size. 

But  Mr.  Wilson  evidently  is  willing  to  use  ^orce 
against  Oermany. 

The  difference  is  this:  In  the  one  case  ice  engage 
in  a  relatively  short  and  certainly  successful  cam- 
paign agiinst  Mexico,  which  vAll  result  in  the  inclVr 
aion  vHtl  in  our  sphere  of  influence,  both  for  its  bene- 
fit and  our  own,  of  a  vast,  feHile,  potentially  rich 
neighboring  territory.  We  need  have  no  more  definite 
poLtical  relations  with  it  than  we  at  present  have 
with  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  Hayti.  Probably  even  Mr. 
Wilson  would  not  wish  us  now  to  withdraw  our 
protectorate  from  those  countries  and  permit  them 
to  relapse  into  the  condition  in  which  Mexico  now 
Is  and  will  continue  to  be  under  its  guerrilla  bandit 
leaders. 

:n  settling  the  Mexican  situation  .ve  also  remove 
a  dangerous  flank,  and  an  excellen  excuse,  for  at- 
tack from  a  great  power. 

in  the  other  case  we  engage  in  a  war  with  the 
chief  military  power  In  the  world  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  doing  with  the  aid  of  our  feeble  arm  what 
four  or  five  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world  have 
been  unable  thus  far  to  do  with  their  strong  arms — 
crush  Germany. 

If  you  look  into  the  pages  of  history  you  will  find 
that  Germany  has  had  wars  la:  ting  thirty  years  and 
(with  truces)  nine  years  and  seven  years.  It  may 
be  not  less  than  seven  years  before  W3  can  get  out 
of  this  war  If  we  get  into  it. 

If  loe  win  in  a  war  against  Mexico  we  know  what 
we  get  out  of  it — a  secure  continent.  And  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  us  to  lose. 

If  we  finally  win  in  a  tear  against  Germany,  what 
do  we  win?  Blessed  if  loe  knoio.  "The  overthrow 
of  German  militarism"  will  be  the  glib  answer.  Yes, 
and  the  substitution  of  some  other — Russia's,  per- 
haps, or  Japan's.  There  is  always  some  chief  mili- 
tary power,  just  as  there  is  always  one  biggest  boy 
in  school. 

Our  best  interests  are  bound  up  in  the  preservor 
tior.  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
not  in  the  ascendancy  of  either  faction.  Win  or  lose, 
the  submarine  is  here  to  stay  as  a  commerce  de- 
stroyer, just  as  much  as  the  machine  gun  and  the 
J/S  mortar. 

If  we  win  in  war  with  Germany  we  get — What? 
England,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Russia  retain 
their  power  and  probably  cut  up  the  German  colo- 
nies and  outlying  district  among  them.  We  get — 
what?  If  Mr.  Wilson  has  made  a  bargain  with  the 
allies  as  to  our  compensation,  he  hasn't  let  congress, 
or  so  far  as  we  are  aware  anybody  else,  know. 

If  we  lose  in  war  with  Germany — "Ah,"  is  the 
explanation,  "but  that  is  impossible.  In  time  Ger- 
many will  be  worn  down."  It  is  probably  true  we 
should  win  in  time,  but  not  necessarily  so,  by  any 
means.  Many  things  might  happen.  What,  for  in- 
stance, if  Russia,  having  got  all  the  Black  sea  and 
Persian  territory  it  wanted,  concluded  a  separate 
peace.  Russia  did  a  similar  thing  in  the  seven  years' 
■war  against  Frederick  the  Great  and  so  Frederick 


won.     With  Russia  out  of  it,  the  rest  of  us  could 
never  whip  Germany. 

However,   though   Fate   offers   us   a  golden   apple 
in  Mexico  and  bitter  fruit  in  Flanders,  Mr.  Wilson, 
being  for  "Humanity"  rather  than  for  America, 
wishes  us  to  taste  the  bitter  one.    He  probably  will 
have  his  wish, 
(Editorial,  April  21,  1915.) 


IT  IS  A  CONDITION,- NOT  A  VILLA, 
THAT  CONFRONTS  US. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  administration's  Mexican 
program  does  not  turn  upon  the  fate  of  Pancho 
Villa.  This  would  be  treating  the  symptom,  not 
the  disease. 

Villa  is  like  a  piece  of  scum  on  the  seething 
cauldron  of  Mexico.  Remove  him,  and  the  cauldron 
bubbles  as  fiercely  as  ever. 

The  only  intelligent  policy  toward  Mexico  is  the 
pacification  of  that  country  and  the  establishment 
of  a  government  strong  enough  to  protect  the  rights 
of  foreigners  and  to  bring  about  stable  conditions  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  progress.  The  death 
of  Tilla  is  a  minor  detail  in  such  a  program.  If  he  is 
removed  the  conditions  which  give  the  United  States 
concern  will  remain.  We  forced  out  Huerta  and 
Huerta  is  dead.  But  the  element  of  the  Mexican 
explosive  which  Huerta  represented  remains.  Car- 
ranza  is  hanging  on  with  his  finger  nails.  He  may 
disappear  from  the  situation  at  any  moment.  Obre- 
gon  may  follow  him  or  Diaz  or  Iturbide.  The  com- 
position of  the  Mexican  explosive  will  remain  about 
the  same,  in  most  unstable  equilibrium,  or  it  will 
go  up  again  in  another  destructive  disaster. 

There  is  only  one  reliable  stabilizer  and  that  is 
the  United  States.  All  those  who  look  at  the  ethnic, 
social,  and  economic  facts  of  Mexico  squarely  and 
not  through  the  distorting  glass  of  some  doctrine 
recognize  this  to  be  the  truth.  Why  cannot  it  be 
recognized  in  Washington? 

It  is  late  to  be  practical,  candid,  and  resolute  in 
our  dealing  with  Mexico.  Perhaps  too  late  to  save 
much  danger  and  difiiculty  in  carrying  out  a  really 
constructive  program.  But  better  late  than  never, 
better  now  than  after  years  of  further  destruction 
and  the  perpetual  danger  of  complications  with 
powers  not  at  all  averse  to  taking  advantage  of 
Mexican  law  breaking  and  violence. 

It  is  a  condition,  a  chronic  condition  of  chaos,  not 
a  Villa,  that  confronts  us. 
(Editorial,  May  4,  1916.) 


EXPLOITATION  IN  MEXICO. 
It  is  evident  from  Mr.  Wilson's  public  reference 
to  "enhancing  property  values"  in  Mexico  and  to 
"the  way  some  gentlemen  have  sought  to  exploit 
her  possessions"  what  the  administration's  defense 
of  its  Mexican  policy  is  to  be. 

Mr.  Wilson's  intent  is  to  throw  the  cloak  of  hu- 
manitarlanism  and  altruism  over  his  policy.  Per- 
haps  it  was  conceived   in   this   spirit,  but  if  so  It 


miscarried  for  want  of  knowledge  of  facts.     It  bas 

burnt  the  bouse  to  roast  the  pig. 

****** 

Mr.  Wilson  talks  of  Mexican  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence. But  sovereignty  means  responsibility 
and  independence  does  not  justify  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  lives  and  rights  existing  under  its  own 
laws. 

Mr.  Wilson  talks  of  international  amity  and 
peace.    They  cannot  exist  except  on  a  basis  of 
respect  for  international  rights  and  a  self-respecting 
insistence  upon  their  protection. 

Mr.  Wilson's  humanitarianism  shines  palely  over 
four   years   of  unchecked   and   futile   carnage.     Mr. 
Wilson's  internationalism  has  watched  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  basis  of  Mexico's  sovereignty  and  of  ber 
status   as  a   responsible   member   of   the   family   o£ 
nations.    Mr.  Wilson's  pacifism  has  perpetuated 
anarchic  war  in  Mexico  and  carried  us  without 
preparation  toward  an  inevitable  accounting  for  our 
neglected  international  responsibilities  and  the 
danger  of  a  war   more   serious   in   its   possibilities 
and   more   costly   than   any   process  of   pacification 
in  Mexico  could  ever  be. 
(Editorial,  July  16,  1916.) 


bombastic,  corrupt  leaders,  but  no  government  which 
offered  the  land  any  hope  of  progress.  If  we  deal 
with  Mexico  as  if  it  had  or  could  have  unaided  a 
decent  government,  we  simply  are  wasting  time. 

i(Editorial,  August  6,  1916.) 


TALKING  IT  OVER  WITH  MEXICO. 

If  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  meet  in  conference  as  representative'  of 
two  completely  organized  governments  of  self-gov- 
erning people  and  thus  try  to  find  a  solution  for 
Mexico's  troubles,  their  failure  is  written  before 
they  begin  to  talk. 

The  idea  that  we  are  treating  with  an  organized, 
self-governing  people  is  a  foolish  bit  of  euphemis  . 
We  are  dealing  with  a  collection  of  people  who  ji  t 
manage  to  get  along.  They  are  not  self-governing. 
They  have  no  honest,  efficient  autocracy.  They  hE,ve 
nothing  that  can  pass  under  the  name  of  government. 
****** 

Mexico  has  produced  some  patriotic  men,  a  num- 
ber of  wealthy   men,  many   shrewd   lawyers,   many 


STILL  COLONISTS. 

It  is  a  fact  that     n  Axnerican  emotions   Belgiu 
laid  waste  is  a  trage-  :y  and  Mexico  laid  waste 
is   an   unpleasant   but   wholly   inconspicuous   occur- 
rence.   It  is  hardly  necessary  to  establish  such 
a  statement.    It  is  sufficiently  obvious.    There 
<  as   been   much   work   but   no   diffic  ilty   in   getting 
ip  the  Allied  Bazaar.     It  would  bt    almost  impos- 
sible  to   get   up   a   Mexican   Bazaar.      It   would   be 
itlmost  impossible  to  prom  te  such  an  event  if 
the  beneficiaries  were  the  1  exans  who  have  suf- 
fered   from    Mexican    raids    or    Texas    towns    whose 
public  buildings  have  been  demolished  as  inci- 
dents of  Mexican  turmoil. 

And  if  we  revel  in   the  sorrows  of  the  Belgians 
and   almost    we.-ome   each   new    "atrocity'',   and   at 
the  same  time  refusu  to   listen  to   tales  of  starva- 
tion and  slavery  in  Mexico,  there  is  a  reason 
tor  it. 

No  part  of  M  ixico  is  dear  to  the  American. 
A  iVL  ost  all  parts  of  Europe  are  dear  to  us. 

*  :■'  *  *  *  :;; 

Confine   ,al  Eun  pe  ar  d  England  have  other 
holds  on     s   besides  the  physical  ones.     Our  valua- 
tion of  lifvj  is  taken  from  Europe.    We  look  to 
Europ':    as   the   dancing  master,   the   music   master, 
the  tu  Drs  in  manners. 

It  ii.  unpleasant  to  recognize,  but  it  is  reason- 
able.   We  have  in  this  country  no  widespread 
stable  society.    We  are  groping  about  and  need 
an  authority  for  our  cultural  decisions  which  we 
cannot  find  in  our  own  traditions.     They  are 
not  yet  rich  enough  nor  old  enough. 

The  snobbery  which  inheres  in  our  colonial 
devotion  to  Europe  is  unlovely  but  explicable. 
(Editorial,  January  3,  1917.) 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OUGHT  TO  TAKE  MEXICO. 

Mexico  is  waste.     It  is  waste  of  land  and  of  peo- 
ple.   It  is  waste  of  things  needed  for  the  suste- 
nance of  life.    If  Americans  had  the  country  it 
would  be  productive.    It  would  raise  cattle  and 
grain.    It  would  support  its  own  people  in  com- 
fort and  it  would  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
United  States. 

If  the  United  States  dropped  its  frontier  doion 
and  took  in  Mexico,  life  in  the  United  States  would 
get  the  advantage.    *    *    * 

(Editorial,  November  2'5,  1916.) 


NOTE :    IMPORTANT~See  last  page  for  startling  quotations  from  Ambassador 
Gerard's  book  regarding  Germany's  "hand"  in  Mexico  at  this  time. 


And  At  The  Same  Time  Opposed  and  Denounced 

War  With  Germany 


THE  SUBMARINE  CONTROVERSY. 

If  it  were  possible  to  refer  the  question  to  the 
people  the  country  would  vote  against  entering  the 
European  war,  or  taking  any  step  \/hich  would  bring 
us  within  reach  of  such  a  ( atastrophe,  because  of 
any  of  the  Issues  of  law  and  fact  raised  in  the  sub- 
marine controversy. 

*  *  *  iS  *  * 

Tlie  great  majority  of  Americans  are  not  recly  to 
go  to  war  to  establish  what  we  may  conceive  to  be 
right  wherever  in  the  world  it  is  assailed  iy  a  rong. 
(Editorial,  Apri    17,  1916.) 


ISSUES  OF  TF  2  SUBMARINE 
CONTROVERSY. 

The  reasoning  back  of  the  demand  for  a  breach 
of  relations  and  possible  war  with  the  central  pow-. 
ers  is  either  Insufficient  or  une>  pressed. 

Narrowed  to  a  discussion  of  issues  raised  by  the 
submarine  operation,  no  case  whic  i  can  convince 
an  unbiased  and  unimpassioned  mina  ha,;  been  made 
out  for  so  drastic  and  costly  a  t  tep. 

****** 

No  sane  government  would  incur  the  responsi  )il- 
ity  of  involving  its  people  in  w;  •  for  the  enforce- 
ment 'it  such  a  right  or  interest  Its  1  ;ality,  its 
morality,  its  importance  even  to  the  indivi  ual, 
since  his  presence  on  shipping  engaged  iii  belliger- 
ent service  is  voluntary,  are  all  challeng  ible  and 
cannot  justify  the  cost  of  war. 

****** 

The  fact  is  that  when  whole  nations  are  organized 
for  war  as  in  modern  times  it  is  more  difficult  than 
in  the  past,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw  a  real  dis- 
tinction between  combatant  and  noncombatant. 
Starvation  is  not  humane.  If  it  is  inhumane  for 
Germany  to  sacrifice  noncombatant  lives  engaged  in 
nullifying  her  effort  to  weaken  her  foes  by  starva- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  the  interruption  of  their 
munitions  supply,  it  is  inhumane  for  Great  Britain 
to  sacrifice  noncombatant  lives  in  Germany. 

No  sane  government,  even  if  it  felt  justified  in 
sacrificing  its  own  people's  lives  in  an  unnecessary 
war  solely  on  the  grounds  of  humanity,  would 
thrust  that  sacrifice  upon  them  where  the  balance 
of  inhumanities  is  what  it  is  in  the  starvation  cam- 
paigns of  England  and  Germany  in  this  war. 

The  submarine  controversy  in  itself  presents  no 
such  clear  issues  of  'morals  or  substantial  interests 
as  icould  justify  a  government  in  placing  upon  its 
people  the  heavy  burden  of  war. 

****** 

(Editorial,  April  24,  1916.) 


SOMEBODY'S  LOONY. 

Half  the  people  of  this  country  must  think  the 
other  half  crazy.  If  one-half  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed be  good  reasoning  the  other  half  must  be 
Violent  lunacy. 


We  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  suggest  interposing 
good  intentions  and  force  in  Mexico.  Pick  on  some- 
thing a  man's  size.  Pick  on  Germany.  Germany 
cannot  get  at  us.  Between  us  and  Germany  are  the 
British  and  French  fleets  and  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish armies. 

Therefore,  hit  at  Germany  to  prove  courage  and 
nobility  of  character.  Between  us  and  Mexico  is 
merely  a  dirty  river.  The  Mexicans  have  proved 
that  it  has  fords.  To  act  in  Mexico  would  re- 
quire about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men.  That  is 
more  than  could  be  obtained  for  service  in  Flan- 
ders against  Germany  unless  the  country  adopted 
conscription. 

****** 

It   is   not   suggested   that   we   go   to   war,    even   a 
price   shaving   war,   with   Germany,   because    a   Ger- 
man submarine  sank  the  Lusitania  and  killed 
Americans.     A  good  many  people  think  we   talk  of 
war  with  Germany  because  Germany  has  killed 
Americans.    Not  at  all.    The  Lusitania,  which 
could  have  been  a  cause  of  war,  has  been  merely  a 
cause  of  letter  writing.     We  are  still  trying  to 
collect  damages  and  agree  upon  the  wording  of  the 
apology. 

****** 

As  we  said,  some  one  is  loony  and  it  may  be 
TJiE  TRIBUNE.  Our  national  honor  did  not  de- 
mand that  we  back  up  the  president's  "strict  ac- 
countability" note,  to  which  the  Lusitania  was 
Germany's  answer,  but  it  does  demand  that  we 
fi4  tt  for  a  rule  which  will  protect  a  British  vessel 
ca.rying  coal  to  French  munition  factories  if  a 
GaJveston  stevedore  happens  to  have  hired  out  as  a 
dei-b  hand  on  that  boat. 

****** 

(Editorial,  May  1,  1916.) 


THE  CRISIS  WITH  GERMANY. 

The  president  in  previous  controversy  has  in- 
formed the  German  government  that  he  would 
break   off   diplomatic   relations    if   the    law    of   chal- 
lenge  and    search   and    safety   of   crew    and   passen- 
gers is  violated  in  submarine  operations  and  if  the 
lives  of  American  citizens  are  sacrificed   by  reason 
of  such  violation.     The  new  German  declaration 
would  seem  to  make  inevitable  such  a  contingency 
within  a  short  space  of  time.        *        •        • 

In  this  complication  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
sistency, we  shall  do  well  to  base  whatever  action 
we  take  on  the  solid  ground  of  our  own  national 
interest  rather  than  upon  any  theory  of  cham- 
pionship of  abstract  right  or  international  moral- 
ity. The  object  of  England  is  to  starve  the  Cen- 
tral powers  into  submission.  The  object  of  Ger- 
many is  to  starve  England  into  submission.  What 
is  our  interest  in  this  collision? 
(Editorial,  February  2,  1917.) 


THE    IDIOTIC    WAR 

By  EDWARD  GOLDBECK. 

*         *         *         ^         *         * 

With  much  hetter  reason  a  war  tetween  the  United  States  and  Germany 
m.ight  be  called  not  onljf  frivolous  and  criminal  but  idiotic.     There  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  such  a  war.    The  question  whether  a  merchantman  is  armed  for 
defensive  only  or  for  offensive,  too,  and  whether  Americans  may  exert  the  right 
to  travel  on  such  ships  is  not  apt  to  inflame  the  blood  of  the  average  American. 
Only  a  pedant  could  think  of  such  a  matter  as  a  sufficient  issue  for  war  or 
peace.    Mr.  Wilson  and  his  adherents  may  shout  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  that 
American  honor  is  at  stake;    they  will  deceive  nobody  to  whom  the  question  is 
put,  unobscured  by  grandiloquent  phrases.    Moreover,  a  war  is  not  a  duel. 
Nations  are  not  fighting  for  "honor."    They  never  did  and  hardly  ever  will. 

A  war  is  a  tremendous  military,  political,  financial  industrial  enterprise, 
and  before  we  decide  for  it  we  must  know  what  we  might  get  out  of  it.  Prusr 
sia  knew  what  she  would  get  out  of  the  war  of  1866.  Germany  knew  what 
the  war  of  1870  would  lead  her  to.  The  northern  states  knew  what  they  were 
fighting  for  in  the  civil  war.  A  war  is  only  justified  if  it  ends  an  unbearable 
situation  and  prepares  for  a  better  future.  That  is  why  intervention  in  Mexico 
is  desirable  and  a  war  against  Oerniany — or  any  other  European  power —  is 
undesirable. 

The  United  States  cannot  get  anything  out  of  a  loar  with  Germany.  The 
money  and  the  blood  would  be  wasted.  Of  course,  there  are  people  who  In- 
dulge in  hollow  phraseology  and  want  the  United  States  to  "join  the  western 
democracies,  which  stand  for  liberty  and  self-government."  Waiving  the  fact 
that  France  does  not  stand  for  self-government,  but  for  the  most  rigid  cen- 
tralization, that  it  is  a  democracy  on  the  surface  and  essentially  a  financial 
oligarchy;  waiving  the  fact  that  in  England  "the  national  government  is  still 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  class"  (A.  L.  Lowell,  "The  Government  of 
England"),  America  has  no  business  to  entangle  herself  in  this  European 
quarrel  for  Quixotic  reasons. 


(April  9,  1916.)  

WILSON   DISMISSES   TIRPITZ 

By  EDWARD  GOLDBECK. 

The  only  fact  which  may  be  stated  with  safety  is  that  the  United  States 
protects  English  very  efficaciously.  Mr.  Wilson  is  granite  toward  Germany, 
biscuit  toward  England.  If  England  tries  to  starve  Germany,  changes  arbitrarily 
the  rules  of  International  law,  seizes  the  American  mails,  damages  American 
commerce,  tout  est  pour  le  mieux  dans  le  meilleur  des  mondes  possibles.  If  Ger- 
many sinks  ships  which  convey  ammunition  to  England  she  commits  a  "crime" 
and  indulges  in  "Willful  murder,"  and  the  Germans  are  expected  not  to  interfere 
with  American  traveling,  as  there  are  some  people  in  this  country  who  like  the 
"thrill"  of  the  experience. 

American  neutrality,  as  Mr.  Wilson  interprets  it,  is  a  fake.  The  policy  of 
a  great  country  may  be  based  on  well  weighed  self-protection,  but  not  on  the  art 
of  blurring  and  muddling  issues.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  game,  apt  to  spoil 
Intellect  and  character.  I  take  it  that  I  am  prejudiced  and  beg  leave  to  quote 
the  New  Republic  of  March  11,  a  magazine  which  can  hardly  be  accused  of  pro- 
Germanism.  There  we  read:  "Mr.  Wilson  has  ranged  the  United  States  on  the 
side  of  the  mistress  of  the  seas.  He  has  thrown  the  national  interests  of  America 
into  the  balance  in  the  way  most  calculated  to  maintain  British  sea  power.  He 
remains  technically  neutral,  but  the  import  and  the  consequences  are  unmis- 
takable." 

«  *  «  31:  «  * 

The  Americans  of  German  origin  are  very  patient.     They  have  done  nothing 
to  prevent  Mr.  Wilson  from  being  reelected.    They  are  not  thinking  of 
organizing  themselves  against  a  policy  which  endangers  the  future  of 
America  and  Germany.     And  a  famous  professor,  Hugo  Munsterberg  of 
Harvard,  has  even  advised  the  German-Americans  to  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
arguing  that  nobody  takes  him  seriously,  and  that  therefore  he  would  make  a 
very  good  president.     If  somebody  spits  into  our  face  we  are  told  to  smile  benev- 
olently and  to  declare  that  the  rain  will  stop  soon. 
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President  TVilson  has  dismissed  Tirpitz,  and  that  is  certainly  a  great  success 
of  English  diplomacy ;  but  the  policy  of  "frightfulness"  is  no  personal  issue; 
Germany's  strategy  and  tactics  are  prescribed  by  dire  necessity  whicli  ia  stronger 
than  the  strongest  monarch. 
(April  2,  1916.) 


WHY  NOT  THINK  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES? 

For  two  years  and  a  half  Americans  have  been 
allied  emotionally  with  nations  at  war.        *        »        » 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  concern 
itself  with  the  moral  issues  involved  in  Europe. 
****** 

The  first  American  need  is  for  a  divorce  of 
American  sentiment  from  Europe.    Our  action 
must   be   based   upon  a   rational   estimate   of   Amer- 
ican  necessities.      We   must   dismiss   the   moralities 
of  Europe  from  consideration.    They  will  serve 
only  to  confuse  our  decisions. 

The  important  thing  is  to  act  so  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  States  are  served.  The  emo- 
tionally divergent  people  of  the  United  States  will 
join  in  this  issue. 

The  United  States  is  beyond  the  time  of  moraU 
izing.    It  has  reached  the  time  of  necessity  and 
the  first  necessity  is  to  consider  m.erely  itself. 
<Editorial,  March  5,  1917.) 


THE  DEUTSCHLAND. 

The  inspiring  feat  of  the  submarine  Deutschland 
adds  another  credit  to  the  account  of  German  re- 
sourcefulness and  courageous  enterprise.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  German  practical  genius  has  gone  a  long 
way  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  submarine 
navigation,  and  we  hope  the  adventure  of  the 
Deutschland  will  stimulate  America  to  greater  ef- 
fort in  this  field. 

The  full  significance  of  the  feat  only  time  will 
disclose.  Its  possibilities  are  great  not  only  for  the 
future  but  for  the  immediate  maritime  situation.  A 
number  of  unexpected  questions  appear.  For  ex- 
ample, if  our  government  holds  the  Deutschland  to 
be  an  unarmed  merchantman,  and  in  this  status  she 
takes  on  a  cargo  of  war  munitions,  if  she  is  sighted 
by  a  British  or  French  destroyer,  will  she  be  for- 
mally challenged  and  her  crew  allowed  to  get  into 
boats  before  she  is  taken  or  sunk? 

And  if  she  carries  an  American  citizen  in  her 
crew  or  as  a  passenger  and  the  entente  destroyer 
refuses  to  risk  her  escape  after  challenge,  or  mis- 
takes her  for  a  war  submarine,  will  the  government 
threaten  England  or  France  with  war  when  the 
Deutschland  is  sunk? 

We  thrill  In  anticipation  of  the  ringing  summons 
that  will  issue  in  such  case  from  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  Times,  and  World   to  war  upon 
the  entente  allies  in  the  name  of  humanity  and 
national  honor. 

(Editorial,  July  11,  1916.) 


ENTERING  THE  EUROPEAN  TANGLE. 

«  «  *  *         *  ■i' 

Our  experience  in  the  early  days  of  this  war 
should  make  us  doubt  ourselves.  We  have  no 
unity  yet.  We  are  still  colonial.  When  a  goodly 
part  of  us  rejoiced  in  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
and  another  thrills  over  German  helmets  exhibited 
at  a  bazaar  consuls  have  to  be  imprisoned  for  con- 
nections with  bomb  plots  and  recruiting  posters 
are  discovered  in  our  border  towns,  there  is  no 
reason  for  expecting  that  we  should  unanimously 
name  any  nation  felon  and  set  about  to  punish  it. 


(Editorial,  February  4,  1917.) 


WAR  WITH  GERMANY. 
By  EDWARD  GOLDBECK. 
«         •         e         •         e  e 

Up  to  the  last  moment,  the  moment  of  war  being  de- 
clared, those  who  think  as  I  do  will  go  on  repeating  in 
public  and  in  private  that  war  with  Germany  under  the 
present  conditions  and  on  the  motives  put  forth  up  to  now 
Is  unnecessary,  unjust,  unwise,  and  unpopular. 
•        ***•« 

War  with  Germany  is  unnecessary.    A  war  is  neces- 
sary when  the  honor  of  a  nation  is  insulted  and 
satisfaction  refused  or  when  its  vital  interests 
are  threatened  or  damaged  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  situation  seems  unbearable.    Neither  of  these  reasons 
is  existent.        »        •        « 

Germany's  pledge  was  conditional,  and,  as  the  conditions 
were  not  fulfilled,  she  revoked  it.     But,  even  if  she  had 
broken  her  pledge,  our  honor  would  not  be  insulted.    Nor 
have  we  received  the  mission  from  heaven  to  punish  every 
lawbreaker.     This  idea  is  Quixotism  pure  and  simple.     Ger- 
many has  not  the  slightest  intention  of  insulting  us.        *        ' 

War  with  Germany  is  unnecessary  and  an  unnecessary 
■war  is  a  crime  and  a  blunder.        »        *        * 

But  the  war  with  Germany  is  not  only  unjust,  it 
is  unwise.    War  is  business  and  must  have  a  busi- 
ness aim.    "Woe  to  the  statesman,^'  Bismarck  said, 
"icho  cannot  shoiv  a  reason  which  holds  good  after 
the  war  is  over!"        *        »        • 

The  war  is  unwise,  because  w'e  are  not  prepared  for 
it.    We  know  it,  and  the  world  knows  it.    To  rush 
into  war  in  such  a  condition  is  courting  disaster.        *        • 

War  is  unpopular.     Ask  your  relatives,  your  friends, 
your  acquaintances,  your  enemies;  they  will  all 
tell  you  that  the  nation  wants  peace.     Peace  with 
Germany,  with  Japan,  with  England — peace!     The 
nation  is  not  in  a  heroic  mood.        *  ■     *        * 

(March  4,  1917.) 
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Calls    Those    Who    Advocated   War   with    Germany,    "Ranters' 


COL.  ROOSEVELT'S  VIOLENCE. 

Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  recognized  as  a  case 
of  violent  rigiiteousness.  He  constantly  indulges 
himself  in  the  rare  enjoyment  of  unmodified  opin- 
ion. That  is  force.  Force  never  compromises, 
never  adjusts  itself  to  judgment,  never  is  consid- 
erate of  circumstance  or  of  consequence,  but  always 
is  force. 

The  Colonel  has  had  and  has  his  very  valuable 
place  in  our  scheme  of  things  as  a  force.  It  is  a 
luxury  that  all  citizens  cannot  indulge  because  mod- 
ifications and  reservations  also  have  their  place  in 
the  scheme  of  things,  and  the  right  to  be  down- 
right and  uncompromising  must  be  restricted.  We 
have  given  the  colonel  full  sway  in  this  highly  par- 
ticularized right,  and  have  allowed  him  to  damn 
with  unction  and  condemn  without  mercy  because 
it  was  valuable  to  have  some  one  so  highly  vitalized 
on  that  particular  work. 

But  the  colonel  is  pursuing  Tiis  ancient  habit  now 
with  less  felicity  than  usually  atmospheres  his  ef- 
forts. We  have  not  needed  the  torch  bearer  in  this 
crisis  lohieh  has  confronted  us.  We  have  needed 
the  sane  counsels  of  the  elder  tribesmen,  the  men 
who  know  life  through  experience,  and  who  have 
seen  camse  and  consequence.  We  have  not  needed 
the  war  dance  or  the  runner  with  tidings.  We  have 
needed  composure  and  restraint. 

Therefore  when  the  colonel  as  an  unmitigated  and 
uncompromising  force  gives  his  opinions  freedom 
and  lets  them  loose  to  run  the  world  he  is  doing 
the  American  nation  harm.  It  is  at  once  a  waste 
of  time  and  a  necessary  use  of  it  to  say  that  he  is 
the  best  tnown  American.  It  is  assured  that  when- 
ever he  says  his  full  opinion  upon  an  absorbing  sub- 
ject that  expression  will  go  wherever  wires  or 
wireless  can  carry  it  to  interested  peoples.  A  mil- 
lion Americans  might  rave,  yet  register  none  of  the 
effect  that  this  one  American  will  Imprint  on  uni- 
versal sensitiveness. 

And  we  think  that  when  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  endeavoring  to  decide  to  the  best 
of  its  ability  a  question  which  holds  the  dignity  of 
the  nation  and  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  this  generation  of  Americans, 
and  which  concerns  the  future  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  might  for  once  qualify  his  righteous- 
ness, abate  his  opinions,  and  control  his  utterances. 

We  realize  that  he  has  said  what  is  in  the  minds 
of  a  gi'eat  many  of  his  countrymen,  but  we  ask 
them  to  accept  this  statement  of  the  difference  be- 
tween him  and  them.  He  is  willing  to  back  his 
word  with  all  the  force  he  has  and  to  accept  any 
consequence,  however  filled  with  torture  for  him- 
self and  suffering  for  his  family,  and  we  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  our  other  vociferants  are. 


We  ask  every  ranter  to-  regard  himself,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  ranting,  in  the  trenches,  with  a  res- 
pirator over  his  nosti-ils,  a  Springfield  in  his  hands, 
waiting  for  the  suffocating  cloud  of  poisonous  gases 
to  roil  by  and  reveal  a  surge  of  charging  Germans. 

We  do  not  ask  him  to  be  afraid  of  that.  If 
Americans  be  afraid  of  that,  then  God  help  the 
American  nation;  but  we  do  ask  the  persons  of 
uncompromising  opinion  and  vehement  demand  for 
final  action  to  put  themselves,  and  not  some  other 
fellow,  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  policy  they 
advocate.  It  is  no  mitigation  of  the  mischief  Col. 
Roosevelt  is  capable  of  doing  to  say  that  he  would 
accept  personally  the  chances,  but  it  reveals  consis- 
tency and  nobility  in  his  character. 

It  might  be  urged  with  a  superficial  show  of  rea- 
son tJiat  the  damage  done  by  such  inconsiderate  and 
inflammatory  utterances  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  which 
find  a  reaction  not  only  here,  but  also,  where  they 
are  more  damaging,  abroad,  gain  weight  by  news- 
paper publication,  and  that  we  who  censure  are 
guilty  principally  with  regard  to  the  effect  that  v/e 
deplore.  The  superficiality  of  that  course  of  reason- 
ing is  revealed  by  the  thought  that  restrains  it 
easily  possible  to  Col.  Roosevelt,  but  that  news- 
papers have  not  the  collectivism  which  would  per- 
mit an  instantaneous  good  judgment  to  take  effect 
instantly  and  universally.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
a  newspaper's  province  to  censor,  mitigate,  or 
abate  the  manifestations  of  life.  Its  duty  is  one 
of  record,  and  if  Col.  Roosevelt  must  at  this  junc- 
ture call  the  Germans  Huns,  the  neiospapers  are 
poicerless  to  restrain  publication  of  the  fact  that 
he  has.  THE  TRIBUNE  might  have  suppressed  his 
statement  without  in  the  least  reducing  its  dam- 
aging effect. 

THE  TRIBUNE  has  carried,  in  spite  of  a  great  deal 
of  censure,  the  declaration  of  Decatur  at  the  head 
of  these  columns  for  a  number  of  months.  Can  it 
havei  occurred  to  the  vociferants  that  the  duty  is 
toward  a  nonaggressive  as  well  as  toward  an  ag- 
gressive country? 

President   Wilson's    judgment   must   be   our   judg- 
ment.    It  is  so  in  fact  and  it  must  be  so  in  theory. 
It  is   not   the   part   of  rational   men   to   cloud  it  or 
raise  up  dissension  against  it.    . 
(Editorial,  May  13,  1915.) 


COMPILERS'  NOTE: 

On  Thursday,  May  13,  1915,  on  the  first  page  of 
the  Tribune  appears  McCutcheon's  cartoon  entitled: 
"THIS  IS  NO  TIME  FOR  JINGO-ISM,"  and  in  the 
same  issue  in  the  above  editorial. 
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Tribune  Denounces  the  Red  Cross  as  an  Octupus 


THE  RED  CROSS  OCTUPUS. 

The  explanation  of  the  director  of  the  Red  Cross 
as  to  the  disposition  made  of  money  raised  at  the 
time  of  the  mobilization  of  the  national  guard  may 
satisfy  the  Red  Cross  officials,  but  will  furnish  no 
comfort  to  the  families  of  the  soldiers,  and  is 
not  likely  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  subscribers. 

The  Bed  Cross  Society  stands  among  us  as  an 
organization  whose  success  in  collecting  money  is 
only  equaled  by  its  tenacity  in  holding  it.  The 
society  has  organization,  political  power,  and  ability 
to  keep  others  out  of  the  field  of  helpfulness.  It 
unfortunately  does  not  occupy  that  field  itself. 

Various  agencies  that  undertook  to  raise  money 
for  the  families  of  soldiers  who  had  responded  to 
their  counti-y's  call  were  driven  out  by  the  aggres- 
sive attitude  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Monopolizing  the  field,  the  Red  Cross  raised  a 
staggering  sum  of  money.  Contributors  desired  to 
stimulate  enlistments.  They  desired  to  provide  for 
the  families  of  soldiers.  They  desired  to  pro- 
vide for  the  men  at  the  front  comforts  which  the 
government  might  fail  to  afford  and  has  failed  to 
afford.  There  have  been  lacking,  for  instance,  in 
our  small  army  the  hospital  facilities  which  the 
warring  countries  of  Europe  have  lavished  upon 
their  millions  in  the  field. 


Despite  a  rigid  censorship,  voices  of  distress  have 
floated  back  from  the  border.  The  Red  Cross  has 
stood  in  the  loay  of  any  other  succor  being  offered, 
but  the  Red  Cross  has  accomplished  nothing. 

Public  criticism  has  passed  the  Red  Cross  by,  as 
there  is  an  indisposition  to  decry  any  movement  in 
the  direction  of  or  In  the  name  of  charity.  At  the 
time  of  the  Dayton  flood  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
Red  Cross  was  on  many  tongues,  but  did  not  appear 
in  print. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Red  Cross  has 
seriously  considered  such  extraordinary  activities 
as  the  erection  of  an  office  building  and  the  drain- 
age reclamation  of  land  in  China. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  was  raised  for 
the  men  who  went  to  the  border.  This  money  should 
be  spent  for  the  needs  of  the  men  on  the  border  and 
the  needs  of  the  families  left  behind.  The  mind 
cannot  grasp  the  logic  of  diverting,  this  money  for 
prospective  base  hospitals  to  be  used  in  anticipated 
catastrophes  of  the  future. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  our  mobilization  has  star- 
tled serious  minds  throughout  the  country,  but  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  Red  Cross  is  even  greater  than 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  administration. 

(Editorial,  September  7,  1916.) 


Belgium 


MEXICO  AND  BELGIUM. 

*  *  *  Mexico  is  outraged  by  forces  which  we  could 
put  entirely  under  our  control.  There  have  been  more 
proved  cases  of  rape  and  murder  in  Mexico  than 
there  have  been  reports  of  atrocities  in  Belgium. 
There  is  more  slavery  in  Mexico  than  there  ''ould 
be  in  Belgium  if  the  Germans  were  the  worst 
their  enemies  described  them  to  be. 

Belgium  is  a  protected,  well  fed,  pleasant  country 
compared  with  Mexico.  *  *  * 

A  Mexican   who  could  be  given  a  hut  in  Belgium 
under  German  administration  and  in  the  lean  times 
of  war  would  think  that  he  was  as  fortunate  as  an 
American  speculator  who  had  made  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  war  stocks.    *     *    * 

What  makes  our  own  people  and  the  Mexican 
aliens  to  our  own  sympathy?  Take  the  case  of  the 
unfortunate  American  national  guardsmen  who  were 
obliged  to  endure  hardships  produced  by  mismanage- 
ment in  Texas.  These  men  were  drafted  for  bor  in 
quite  as  brutal  a  fashion  as  the  Germans  dratted  the 
Belgians. 


Materially  and  physically  their  condition  was  worse, 
in  well  fed  America,  than  the  condition  of  the  Bel- 
gians in  half  fed  Geimany. 

We  declare  that  the  Belgian  laborer  taken  from  his 
family  and  put  to  work  in  Germany  is  better  housed 
and  better  fed  than  the  American  citizen  soldier  taken 
from  his  family  and  put  to  work  in  Texas.  More 
attention  has  bee:  given  by  Germany  to  the  medical 
requirements  of  the  deported  Belgians  than  has  been 
given  by  the  United  States  to  its  own  soldiers. 

Sentimentally  we  are  outraged  by  what  Germany 
has  done  to  the  Belgians.  Sentimentally  we  are 
wholly  indifferent  to  what  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  done  to  its  own  soldiers  and  what  it  permits 
to  happen  to  the  Mexicans.  •  •  * 

We  advise  the  American  people  to  look  down  their 
own  alley.  *  *  * 

Why  must  distress  close  by  be  wholly  foreign  to  the 
sympathy? 

(Editorial,  December  30,  1916.) 
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The  Tribune  On  the  Kaiser's  Government 

and  Its  Agents 


MR.  FISHER  AND  NATIONAL 
SERVICE. 

*  *  *  There  is  a  notable  disposition  in  the  United 
States  to  say  "Prussia"  as  if  "mad  dog,"  and 
thus  briefly  present  the  final  and  unanswerable 
argument  against  military  training.    What  is 
Prussia?    Prussia  is  now  Germany.     It  did  not 
make  the  north  German  and  the  south  German 
temperamentally  alike,  but  it  made  the  German 
state,   and   we   insist   that   the    German   state    is   a 
fitter  thing   in   the   conception   of  its   citizens   than 
the  British  state  is  in  the  conception  of  its  citizens. 

The  German  state  is  a  finer  piece  of  idealization 
than  the  British.  The  power  of  the  Gerinan  state 
is  in  its  spiritual  significance  to  its  people.  Noth- 
ing could  be  finer  than  the  devotion  of  some  of 
the  British  to  their  state,  but  that  devotion  did  not 
permeate  the  British  people.  It  stripped  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  universities  of  their  men,  but  it  touched 
slowly  the  masses  of  England.  Britain  had  done 
little  for  and  demanded  little  of  its  citizens.  Serv- 
iceable patriotism  was  not  the  ideal  of  every  Briton. 


(Editorial,  February  18,  1916.) 


ZIMMERMANN'S  LETTER. 

It   does    not    help    American    pride    any    to    enter- 
tain even  the  suspicion  that  the  Zimmermann 
note  was  intended   to  come   into  the  possession   of 
the  American  government.    We  do  not  believe 
that   it  was,  but  the   suspicion   that   it   might  have 
been  forces  itself  forward.        *        »        » 

No   matter  what  the   intent  may   have   been  back 
of  the  Zimmermann  document,  it  is  a  significant 
warning   to   the    American   people.      If    Germany    in 
seriousness    attempted   to    form    an   alliance   against 
the  United  States  she  was  following  the  same   rule 
which  ought  to  govern  a  nation  in  dealing  with 
an   enemy.     If  we   call   it   treachery   we   make   our- 
selves  foolish  to  the  mirror.     If  we   indulge   in   an 
emotional  demonstration  of  rhetoric  about  it  we 
belittle  ourselves.     It  would  be  the  proper  and 
practical   thing   for   Germany   to   do    if   it   could    be 
done.     To   mouth    our    indignation    and    not    to    act 
would    be    to    reach    the    nadir    of    American   folly. 

And  that  is  some  nadir. 

(Editorial,  March  4,  1917.) 


THE  FRENCH. 

***German  devotion  to  state  we  can  understand  and 
admire,  but  it  finds  causes  and  has  sources  which 
will  not  be  found  in  our  life.  The  German  state 
has  a  personality,  and  the  American  state  has  only- 
a  symbol.  It  is  rather  a  democracy  like  France, 
icith  nothing  personally  more  inspiring  than  the 
quite  uninspiring  Poincare,  which  must  offer  the 
model  for  a  republic's  guidance. 
(Editorial,  July  17,  1916.) 


DENIAL  OF  THE  ATROCITY  CHARGES. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  direct  special  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  message  of  the  five  war 
correspondents — two  of  whom  are  representatives 
of  THE  TRIBUNE  and  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try— with  reference  to  the  charges  of  atrocity  and 
savage  cruelty  that  have  been  made  against  the 
German  troops  in  Belgium. 

The  correspondents  refute  the  charges,  natural- 
ly only  "so  far  as  they  are  able  to,"  but  their 
testimony,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  direct  and  signifi- 
cant, as  well  as  highly  gratifying.  They  speak  of 
the  excellent  discipline  of  the  German  soldiers; 
they  investigated  various  reports  and  rumors,  only 
to  find  them  untrue.  They  had  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  and  have  not  one  single  case 
of  unprovoked  cruelty  to  record.  They  say  that 
the  Belgians  themselves  discount  rumors  of  this 
kind,  and  that  refugees  who  circulated  them  were 
unable  to  furnish  evidence. 

If    the    Belgian    commissioners    now    on    the    way 
to    this    country    have    facts    and    evidence    to    pre- 
sent,   they   will    be    heard    and   their   case   will    be 
considered.       Meantime     to     repeat     the     denial     is 
grateful    and   reassuring.      The    charges    of    atrocity 
against   the    army    of    a    great   and    civilized    people 
have    had    a    depressing    and    profoundly    disquiet- 
ing effect.     One  London  weekly  of  weight  and 
character  has  appealed  to  President  Wilson,  as 
head  of  the  greatest  neutral  nation,  to  address 
Enlperor    William    openly    and    ask    him    what    "his 
intentions  are"  with  regard  to  respect  for  the 
laws   of   humanity   and   the   prohibitions   by   solemn 
treaties    of    savage    and    barbarous    forms    of    war- 
fare.    If   the   charges  were  well   grounded   in   most 
cases  one  would  despair  of  civilization  and  culture. 

The   message    should    at    least     cause    everybody 
to    suspend    judgment    and    demand    convincing    tes- 
timony. 
(Editorial,  September  8,  1914.) 
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GERMANY'S  SECOND  PROPOSAL. 

One   thing   may    be   said   ivithout   fear   of   contra- 
dictio-n  about  Oermany's  proposal  to  limit  armor 
ment  after  tJie  present  loar  is  finished.    That  is 
that  Germany,  is  sincere.  ***** 

Whatever   may    be    said   about   Germany's   desire 
for  a   lasting  peace   by  limitation  of   armament  or 
any  other  means,  Germany  is  sincere.    England 
was  just  as  sincere  when  slie  wanted  Germany  to 
stop  building  naval  vessels  before  the  war.    Her 
control  of  the  seas  was  unchallenged  until  Ger- 
many began  to  challenge  it.    Keeping  ahead  of 
Germany  was  expensive.     England  thought  it  quite 
unnecessary.        *        *        * 

(Editorial,  December  16,  1916.) 


LESE  MAJESTE. 

President  Wilson  is  a  man  whose  traditions  and 
habit  of  thought  put  him  in  opposition  to  the  Ger- 
man habit  of  thought.  His  background  is  not  only 
humanistic  but  it  is  sternly  conscientious.  The 
values  of  life  for  him  and  the  values  of  life  for  a 
German  statesman  are  entirely  different.  The  ruth- 
less realism  of  the  German  dogma  is  abhorrent  to 
him.  To  him  German  kultur  represents  a  soulless 
mechanism.    It  is  efficiency  without  humanity. 

The  German  procedure  in  Belgium  may,  to  a 
thoughtful  German,  represent  the  process  of  neces- 
sity. To  Mr.  Wilson  it  represents  the  method  of  a 
brutal  force  used  without  restraint  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  purpose.  President  Wilson  and  the 
Germans  could  not  agree  because  they  have  funda- 
mentally different  conceptions  of  life  and  its  values. 


WAR  OR  VANDALISM. 

Military  necessity  pleaded  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment in  defense  of  the  violation  of  Belgium's 
neutrality  doubtless  will  be  advanced  to  cover  the 
destruction  of  Rheims  cathedral  by  cannon  fire. 
Friends  of  Germany  will  hope  this  necessity  can  be 
proved.  It  certainly  sits  ill  on  an  army  which  it  is 
asserted  is  fighting  for  civilization  that  it  should 
destroy  what  is  one  of  the  priceless  and  irrecover- 
able records  of  civilization,  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  ennobling  of  the  expressions  of  man's  aspira- 
tion. Perhaps  Rheims  cathedral  was  so  situated 
that  it  lay  in  the  direct  line  of  artillery  fire.  This 
ought  to  be  clearly  shown  in  justice  to  the  Ger- 
mans and  we  hope  soon  will  be  shown.    *    »    • 

(Editorial,  September  22,  1914.) 


(Editorial,  April  28,  1915.) 


COUNT  VON  BERNSTORFF. 

Washington  correspondence  says  that  Count  von 
Bernstorjf,  the  German  ambassador,  is  in  danger  of 
having  his  usefulness  impaired  by  the  attitude  of  the 
administration  toivard  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this 
report  comes  from  a  misreading  of  indications.  Von 
Bernstorff  lias  not  only  served  Germany  well  but  he 
has  been  of  great  value  to  the  United  States. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  times  when 
the  controversies  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  were  most  dangerous  to  peace  the  German 
ambassador  was  a  powerful  influence  for  concilia- 
tion and  adjustment.     *     *     » 

(Editorial,  February  23,  1916.) 


UNIVERSAL  SERVICE. 

»*»*** 
Germany  tried  to  make  the  German  empire  worth 
while  to  'the  German  citizen.  We  see  the  fact  that 
it  succeeded.  Here  in  the  United  States  for  a  long 
time  we  were  amazed  by  the  German's  furious  dec- 
lamation in  behalf  of  his  kultur.  We  misunderstood 
the  word  and  thought  he  was  violent  about  some 
product  of  the  universities  or  of  erudition.  We  did 
not  know  he  was  talking  about  his  state  as  an 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  German  welfare.  We 
did  not  know  that  he  was  talking  about  applied 
humanity  and  that  he  was  defying  the  world  to 
produce  a  system  which  equaled  his  for  the  com- 
fort and  the  goad  of  the  people  living  under  it. 

The  service  the  nation  gave  the  citizens  produced 
that  emotion  and  the  services  the  citizens  have 
given  the  nation  are  written  in  the  record  of  the 
army's  achievements.  Hate  the  Germans  all  you 
want  to,  but  admit  that  reciprocal  service,  by  the 
state  to  the  citizen  and  by  the  citizen  to  the  state, 
has  Illustrated  its  benefits  strikingly. 

*«***« 

(Editorial,  April  30,   1916.) 


A  LINE  O'TYPE  OR  TWO. 

We  are  confident  that  when  the  charges  against 
Von  Papen  are  sifted  they  loill  be  found  to  be  an- 
other batch  of  "British  lies." 

(Editorial,  January  17,  1916.) 
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Our   Ally 


A  KING  IN  "BUCKRAM." 
"You  are  leaving  home  to  fight 
for  the  safety  and  honor  of  my  em- 
pire." 

Prom  King  George's  message  to  the 
English  soldiers  embarking  for  war. 
The  idea  that  the  soldiers  of  the  English  army  are 
dying  for  the  personal  possessions  of  the  gentleman 
of  German  extraction,  called  by  courtesy  "the  King 
of  England,"  makes  a  joke  of  tragedy. 

The  King  of  England  is  a  cousin  of  the  autocrat 
of  .all  the  Russias.  He  is  also  the  cousin  of  the 
emperor  who  forced  his  German  people  to  war  and 
death. 

Presumably  this  jack-in-the-box  king  is  stirred  to 
emulation  and  like  a  child  is  enjoying  the  game  of 
"make  believe." 

Why  the  English  people  have  found  it  necessary 
to  have  an  imported  toy  as  part  of  their  scheme 
of  govermnent  has  never  appeared  clear  to  self- 
governing  Americans. 

Perhaps  this  foolish  outburst  will  teach  English- 
men that  they  do  not  need  their  king  any  more  than 
they  need  their  equally  nondecorative  eyeglass. 
(Editorial,  September  3,  1914.) 


CAN  WE  EVER  TRUST  THEM 
AGAIN? 
The  humiliation  of  the  American  business  man  at 
the  hands  of  the  allies  becomes  deeper  as  the  war 
prolongs  itself,  and  his  sense  of  his  nation's  pol- 
troonery is  more  confirmed  as  the  insults  multiply 
without  proper  protest  on  our  part  or  redress  on 
that  of  the  offenders.  Not  only  are  Great  Britain 
and  France  tampering  with  our  mails  by  delaying 
them  but  there  is  at  least  a  well  founded  suspicion 
that  Japan,  seeing  how  safe  it  is  to  flout  us,  is  fol- 
lowing their  example.  There  is,  too,  at  least  in- 
direct evidence  that  the  information  those  countries 
derive  from  their  lawless  methods  is  being  used  for 
the  benefit  of  their  commerce  and  to  the  detriment 
of  ours.        *        »        * 

The  English  are  fond  of  saying  that 
after  Germany's  violation  of  the  Belgian  treaty  the 
German  tcord  never  again  can  he  accepted  at  its 
face  value,  but  in  the  trade  loar  which  will  surely 
folloio  this,  can  we  ever  be  sure  that  British  mer- 
chants are  not  kept  informed  by  their  postal  authori- 
ties of  the  private  business  affairs  of  their  American 
competitors? 

(Editorial,  September  13,  1916.) 


WILL  THE  BRITISH  ALLOW  US  TO 
THINK. 

*  If;  *  :;:  «  « 

The  British  censorship  aims  to  prevent  this  play 
of  opinion  in  America.  It  strikes  at  our  sources  of 
criticism  and  interpretation.  It  wishes  to  deny  us 
the  judgment  of  Americans  who  are  professionally 
engaged  in  Germany.  Cable  messages  have  to  pass 
through  British  hands.  They  come  to  us  if  the 
British  censor  allows  them  to  come  and  as  he  allows 
them  to  come. 

The  attempt  is  one  in  limitation  of  American 
Intelligence.     It  is  a  restriction  of  American  judg- 
ment.    It  is  designed  to  produce  bias.     Great  Brit- 
ain  may   not   be    starving   the    Germans   physically, 
but  it  is  trying  to  starve  the  Americans  mentally. 

(Editorial,  August  3,  1916.) 


SEA  POWER  AND  HISTORY. 

«       <>       «       *    «       * 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  rather 
more  the  German  navy  than  anything  to  be  found 
in  Serbia  or  Belgium.  Great  Britain  could  not  and 
would  not  submit  to  the  building  of  a  navy  which 
might  equal  her  own  in  gun  power.  If  Germany 
had  not  built  against  the  British  navy  the  British 
might  not  have  entered  the  war,  if  it  had  come; 
probably  would  not  have  done  so. 

«  •  «  <f      «  9 

British   policy   Is   to   dissuade   or   destroy.      If   a 
nation  can  be  persuaded   not  to   build   against  the 
British  fleet,   that   is   suiEcient  for   the   British.     If 
it  cannot  be  persuaded  it  is  pursued  until  the 
menace  of  its  naval  building  is  removed. 

*        *        #        «     *        9 
(Editorial,  January  20,  1917.) 


BRITISH  ATROCITIES. 

By  EDWARD  GOLDBECK. 

The  strangling  of  Persia,  the  choking  of  Ireland,  the  throt- 
tling of  Egypt,  these  are  the  British  atrocities,  and  many 
other  names  could  be  added  to  the  list  of  maimed  and  vio- 
lated victims.    Whatever  England  undertakes  is  dona  on  a 
great  scale,  and  she  beats  all  the  other  nations  easily  in 
brutality,  amorality,  and  hypocrisy.     She  is  detestable  and 
impressive,  admirable  and  contemptible. 
(October  8,  1916.) 
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The  President  and  Congress 


WOODROW  WILSON. 

By  EDWARD  GOLDBECK. 

The  hope  that  'Woodrow  Wilson  would  prove  to  be 
a  moral  power  was  cruelly  disappointed.        *        *        * 

Mr.  Wilson  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
mislead  the  nation  in  its  judgment  about  the  most 
important  issues.    He  is  intellectually  unreliable 
almost  to  perversity.        *        *        * 

Mr.  Wilson  is  impossible.    He  has  shown  himself  to  be  the 
7nost  successful  destructive  statesman  of  modern  times. 

(October  29,  1916.) 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  SPEECH. 

By  EDWARD  GOLDBECK. 
****** 

The  spirit  of  racial  intolerance  has  spread  through  this 
country,  instigated,  or  at  least  fostered,  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

*  4:  *  *  *  * 

and  when  the  German-Americans  criticised  his 

frivolous  interpretation  of  neutrality  he  denounced  them 

as  unloyal  to  their  adopted  country.         *         *         * 

An  alliance  with  England  is  impossible  because  our 
country  is  ruled  by  public  opinion.    The  alliance  would  seem 
hateful  to  the  German-American  and  the  Irish-American 
element  in  this  country.    A  theorist  may  regret  this;  a 
statesman  has  to  take  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  so  he  will  dismiss  a  project  like  that  as  un- 
feasible.    The  question  is  only  of  academic  interest. 

,!=  *  *  *  ■     *  * 

(September  3,  1916.) 


FOREIGN  POLICY. 

All  Americans  of  American  birth  whose  reason 
has  not  been  affected  by  intimate  association  with 
delightful  English  and  French  people,  whose  pocket- 
books  have  not  been  touched  by  the  profits  of  war- 
orders,  but  who  think  solely  in  the  terms  of  America 
and  Americanism,  realize  that  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  is  actuated  by  a  motive  to  lend  aid  to 
the  allies  against  Germany. 

President  Wilson  is  playing  Englanrl's  game  in  the 
world  war.  He  is  endeavoring  to  conceal  his  conduct 
in  the  same  furtive,  unconvincing  way  in  which  he 
has  tried  to  conceal  his  conduct  in  regard  to  Mexico. 
He  is  trying  to  cover  weakness  with  a  pretense  of 
strength,  ulterior  purpose  with  a  pretense  at  hu- 
manitarianism. 

As  to  this,  those  of  us  who  are  Americans  through 
and  through,  whose  judgment  is  unbiased  by  foreign 
blood,  overwhelming  personal  sympathies,  or  war 
profits,  can  fee!  no  doubt.  But  whether  he  is  doing 
it  from  personal  sympathy  or  for  political  alliance 
or  from  stampeded  statesmanship  we  do  not  know 
and  cannot  know. 

What  we  know  is  that  he  is  giving  Germany 
cause  for  implacable  enmity.    What  we  do  not  know 
is  whether  he  is  obtaining  commensurate  diplomatic 
advantages. 

His    record    and    the    transparent   pretense    under 
which  he  is  conducting  his  diplomacy  leave  grounds 
to  fear  the  icorst. 
(Editorial,  May  11,  1916.) 


BELLICOSE  AND  UNREADY. 

While  the  president  of  the  United  States  was  dis- 
patching a  brusque  note  informing  the  German  gov- 
ernment that  it  would  be  held  strictly  to  the  lines 
laid  down  by  our  government  for  the  conduct  of  its 
operations  against  British  commerce  the  Mexican 
situation  created  by  his  diplomacy  was  entering 
another  acute  crisis.    *    *    * 

Valorous  words  and  vacant  deeds.  Heroic  diplo- 
macy on  behalf  of  the  right  of  Americans  to  travel 
on  the  supply  ships  of  Great  Britain  in  the  war 
zone  of  Europe.  Futile  conciliatory  diplomacy  in 
lieu  of  vigorous  protection  for  the  right  of  Americans 
to  live  in  peace  and  security  in  their  own  country. 
Stern  diplomacy  over  challenged  doctrines  of  inter- 
national law.  Apologetic  diplomacy  over  the  un- 
challengable  right  of  a  nation  to  defend  its  people 
and  to  protect  its  peace  from  the  anarchy  or  irre- 
sponsible neighbors.  Grandiloquent  diplomacy  over 
principles  of  humanity  that  work  only  one  way. 
Cold  diplomacy  over  the  humanity  that  for  not 
months  but  years  has  been  the  tortured  victim  of 
every  form  of  cruelty  and  devastation. 
****** 

(Editorial,  May  10,  1916.) 


THE  MOST  SHAMEFUL  DELIBERA- 
TIVE BODY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

****** 

With  a  few  honorable  exceptions  the  United 
States  Senate  is  a  composition  of  ignorance,  selfish- 
ness, personal  avarice,  political  greed,  stupidity, 
blatancy,  flamboyance,  and  asininity  to  be  equaled 
only  by  the  same  composition  to  be  found  in  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  con- 
gress. 

***********       Because 
in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  it  is  of  exclusive 
importance  that  pork  bills  and  measures  of  personal 
advantage  should  be  considered. 

Because  the  American  congress  is  composed  of 
renegades  and  men  who  do  their  country  harm. 
Because  it  is  filled  by  small  minded  men  who  follow 
small  personal  objects. 

Because  the  American  congress,  with  the  honor- 
able exceptions  which  can  be  named,  is  not  animated 
by  sound  American  patriotism.    *    *    * 

(Editorial,  March  15,  1916.) 
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Quotations  from 

"Face   to   Face  With  Kaiserism" 

By   JAMES    W.    GERARD 
Former  United  States  Ambassador  to  Germany 


"CHAPTER  V." 
"WHEN  THE  KAISER  THOUGHT  WE  WERE  BLUFFING" 

"An  Unpublished  Diary."  (p.  55) 

"August,  1915.    *    *    * 

"An  official  confessed 
to  me  that  they  had  tried  to  get  England  to  inter- 
fere, together  with  them,  in  Mexico,  and  Germans 
"Gott  strafe"  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  their  daily 

prayers  of  hate.    (p.  66) 

***** 

"Krupps  also  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
"Overseas  Service"  which  is  feeding  news  to 
America.    *    *    *   (p.  67) 
"February,  1916.     *    *    * 

"This  struck  him  as  a  new  view,  as  most 
Germans  think  that  Mexican  troubles  are  to  their 
advantage,  and  I  am  sure  Villa's  attacks  are  "made 
in  Germany."    *    *    *   (p.  94) 

"April,  1916.    *    *    * 

Every  night  fifty  milhon  Germans  cry  themselves 
to  sleep  because  all  Mexico  has  not  risen  against  us. 
*    *     ''    (p.  95) 
"June,  1916.    *    *    * 

"The  U-boat  question  will  come  up  again,  say  in 
three  months,  unless  we  get  "in  serious  trouble  in 
Mexico,  when  it  will  come  up  sooner.    *    *    *    (p.  io4) 


"CHAPTER  XX." 

"GERMAN  SPIES  AND  THEIR  METHODS' 

*    *    #    * 

"South  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  Germans  are  work- 
ing against  us,  doing  their  best  to  prejudice  the 
Mexicans  against  the  United  States,  playing  upon 
old  hatreds  and  creating  new  ones  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, by  their  purchase  of  properties  and  of  mines 
creating  a  situation  that  wiU  constitute  for  iis  in 
the  future  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  problem. 

"The  Germans  cannot  understand  why  we  do  not 
take  advantage  of  conditions  in  Mexico  in  order 
to  conquer  and  hold  that  unfortunate  country. 
They  could  not  believe  that  we  were  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  idealism  and  that  we  were  patiently  suf- 
fering much  in  order  really  to  help  Mexico.    They 
could  not  believe  that  w^e  were  waiting  in  order  to 
convince  not  only  Mexico  but  the  other  States  of 
Central  America  aiyi  the  great  friendly  republics 
of  South  America,  that  it  was  not  our  policy  to  use 
the  dissensions  and  weakness  of  our  neighbors  to 
gain  territory."    *    *    *    (p  272) 
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